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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 
The object of this organization shall be 
i» secure for women complete equality 
with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


TIE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“\ien and women shall have Equal Rights 
(throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SpNATOR GERALD P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Freperick W. Magrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
Not So Bad 


RBSS reports have proclaimed with a certain vindictive joy that in the 

pP British general election of May 30 the women voters failed *to support 

candidates of their own sex. This was the first election in Great Britain 

in which women voted on the same terms as men and the women veters were, 
as everybody knows, in the majority. 

We cannot, however, as Americans, and as women who have for quite some 
time voted on a parity with men, find fault with the British women. They 
elected more women to Parliament than we have ever elected to Congress, and 
they showed remarkably good taste in the women they picked out. In all 
thirteen women were elected to Parliament. Those who were re-elected to 
the House of Commons were: Lady Nancy Astor, the Duchesg of Atholl, Lady 
Iveagh, Ellen Wilkinson, Susan Lawrence, Margaret Bondfield, and Jenny Lee. 

The following new women members were also elected: Megan Lloyd George, 
whose father, David Lloyd George, and a brother, will also sit in the House; 


Lady Cynthia Mosley, whose husband was also elected; E. Picton Tuberville; 


Dr. Marion Phillips, chief woman officer of the Labor Party; Dr. Ethel Bent- 
ham, and Mary Hamilton. 
Everyone of these women is a leader in her field and everyone is of such 


a calibre as to vindicate the right of women to serve in public office. 


Not so bad, we say, the press to the contrary notwithstanding. This, in 


spite of the fact that we wish more women had been elected. Perhaps the 


American press will help us beat this record at the next election in our own 
country, since its representatives are so debonair in their criticism of the 
British wdmen. Thirteen women or more would be a great help to us in our 
National Congress. We hope, and we wonder. It is so easy to criticize. 


Still More Firsts. 


ISILLUSIONED gentlemen may to their satisfaction maintain that 
there is nothing new under the sun, but no Feminist can hold such an 
opinion ; there is too much evidence to the contrary. 

Now comes the Labor Government in Great Britain and wisely captures 
the distinction of placing the first woman in the British Cabinet; something ~ 
unprecedented, something altogether new, something “revolutionary,” to quote 
an Associated Press story. And the new appointee, Margaret Bondfield, is 
herself quite competent to add to the innovation by showing what a Labor 
Minister can do to aid labor. 

But Great Britain has no monopoly in Feminist laurels. At the general 
election held a few days ago in Belgium, Lucie de Jardin, a Socialist, was 
elected to Parliament. She is the first woman ever elected to the Belgian 
Parliament and her victory is the more remarkable because Belgian women 
do not yet have the franchise. 

Still another first appears in the person of Golde Liss, who was recently 
elected a member of the All-Ukrainian Sik, the Central Executive Committee 
and the governing body in the Soviet system. While Miss Liss is not the first 
woman to serve on the Sik, she is the first woman of her faith to hold such 
a post. 

The United States has become a-little lax of late in carrying off “firsts,” 
but Jeanette G. Brill of New York City supplies a good second. Mrs. Brill 
was Mayor Walker’s first appointee as a magistrate and her salary will be 
$12,000 a year. The only other woman magistrate in New York is Jean Norris. 

Mrs. Brill’s life itself is something charmingly new and modern. She is 
a partner of her husband in the law firm of Brill, Bergenfeld & Brill at 
299 Broadway, Manhattan and is the mother of two children, Herbert, who is 
attending Amherst College, and Helen, a student at the Shore Road Academy. 

Mrs. Brill has taken an active interest in Brooklyn political and social 
service work for many years and lectures on child training and psychology. 
Bron in Manhattan forty-one years ago, Mrs. Brill moved to Brooklyn when 
she was twenty-three years old. She began her career as a teacher in public 
and private schools, and while teaching studied law. She matriculated at 
Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence University in 1908, and for several 
years took special courses at New York University. She has practiced con- 
tinuously since 1910, when she was admitted to the bar. 

In 1923 she was appointed a deputy State’s attorney general by Attorney 
General Carl Sherman and was assigned to the Labor Department. Mrs. Brill 
was the organizer of the Brooklyn Women’s Bar Association. 
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this task as you did to the suf- 

frage task, and the rest of the 
program for Equal Rights between men 
and women, determined upon by women 
in 1848 and concentrated upon by the 
National Woman’s Party following the 
winning of suffrage, will soon be won,” 
declared Mabel Vernon at the National 
Headquarters observance of the tenth 
anniversary of the Senate’s passage of 
the suffrage amendment on June 4. 

On account of the press of business in 
the Senate, Senator James Watson of 
Indiana, who succeeded Vice-President 
Curtis as majority floor leader of the 
Senate and who was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Woman Suffrage Committee when the 
suffrage amendment was passed, and Sen- 
ator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota who, 
on that day, introduced the Equal Rights 
Amendment in the Senate, were unable 
to speak as scheduled. 

Senator Watson, however, almost im- 
mediately after the Senate convened on 
the anniversary of that historic day, 
called the Senate’s attention to the anni- 
versary and to the need of granting “the 
right of women to complete equality.” 
He said: 

“Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that ten 
years ago today this body took one of the 
most memorable votes in its history and 
by a two-thirds majority submitted to 
the States for ratification the amendment 
to the United States Constitution giving 
suffrage to the women of this country. 

“T had the honor of serving as the chair- 
man of the Woman Suffrage Committee 
of the Senate at that time and am glad 
to call attention to this tenth anniversary, 
which is today being celebrated by women 
in every part of the United States. 

“Twenty-three men who are now mem- 
bers of this body haye the distinction of 
having voted for the suffrage amendment 
in the Senate when it was passed on 
June 4, 1919, and I believe that I can say 
that every one of them will gladly bear 
testimony to the splendid results achieved 
by granting to women political equality 
with men. Everyone can now clearly see 
that the right of women to complete 
equality is convincingly demonstrated by 
the manner in which American women 
have borne their part in our national life 
since the suffrage amendment was adopted 
in the Senate ten years ago today. 

“T congratulate women on their achieve- 
ments in practically every line of en- 
deavor and wish to say that I am proud 
of any service I may have been able to 
render them in their advance toward full 
equality with the male citizens of this 
country.” 

Senator Nye, in introducing the Equal 
Rights Amendment, which was first intro- 


és PP UT your hand as diligently to 


By Ruby A. Black 


duced in the Senate on December 10, 1923, 


\ by Charles Curtis, then Senator from 


Kansas, now Vice-President of the United 
States, said: 

“T introduce a joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and ask that it may be 
read and properly referred.” 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to 
Equal Rights for men and women was 
read the first time by its title and the 
second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring thervin),That the follow- 
ing article is prop as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States: 


“ARTICLE XX 

“Men and women shall have equal 
rights throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its juris- 
diction. 

“Congress. shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

Whereupon Vice-President Curtis said 
all that he could say in his present posi- 
tion about the amendment in which he is 
so keenly interested: 

“The joint resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary.” 

Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas ad- 
vocated complete equality between men 
and women concluding with the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“T congratulate American women on 
the splendid advances they have made as 
enfranchised citizens and I sincerely hope 
that the principles of equality may 
speedily be established in the highest law 
of our land.” 

Senator Capper came to the observance 
at National Headquarters, but was unable 
to arrive in time to speak. 


N the House of Representatives, Repre- 

sentative Fiorello H. LaGuardia inter- 
rupted the fierce battle over the census 
and apportionment bill to make the fol- 
lowing comments on the adoption of the 
suffrage amendment ten years before: 

“Mr. Chairman, I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to something that 
is not controversial. If we go to the next 
section I think the temper of the House 
will be such as to appreciate what I 
want to say. 
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Victory Celebration Demands Action 


“Just ten years ago today, on June 4, 
1919, the United States Senate, by a vote 
of*56 to 25, a quorum being present and 
two-thirds of the Senators having voted 
in the affirmative, passed the resolution 
calling for a constitutional amendment 
providing for equal suffrage to women to 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States. 
Applause. 

“The same resolution previously passed 
the House of Representatives on May 21, 
1919, by a vote of 304 to 90. 

“The question of woman suffrage had 
been at issue for many years. The first 
resolution, known as the ‘Susan B. 
Anthony amendment,’ was introduced in 
the United States Senate by Senator 
Sargent, of California, in January of 
1878. It was voted on in the Senate four 
times. In 1887 the vote was 17 yeas and 
34 nays; in 1914 it failed by 11 votes; 
in 1918 it failed by two votes; in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, it failed again by one vote. 
In the House of Representatives it was 
voted on in 1915 for the first time, failing 
by 78 of the necessary two-thirds vote. 
On January 10, 1918, it passed the House 
of Representatives by one vote over the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The writer 
takes peculiar pride in this vote of the 
House of Representatives. At that time 
he was in the Army and in service over- 
seas. He cabled his pair to Speaker 
Champ Clark of the House of Represen- 
tatives, thus taking away one active, live 
opposition vote and thereby contributing 
one-half to the one vote which passed the 
resolution for the first time in the House. 

“At the time that Congress passed the 
resolution women enjoyed equal and full 
franchise privileges in twenty-eight States 
of the Union. The first State to grant 
women full and equal suffrage was Wyo- 
ming, as early as 1869. It was followed 
by Colorado in 1898. The last State 
which granted woman suffrage prior to 
the ratification of the constitutional 
amendment was Missouri, in 1919. The 
foreign countries which accorded full suf- 
frage to women prior to the time this 
privilege was granted to all women of the 
United States were the Isle of Man, New 
Zealand, Australia, Finland, Norway, Ice- 
land, Denmark, Russia, Canada, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, England, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, Poland, Scotland, Wales, 
Holland, and Sweden. 

The Nineteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
enfranchised women throughout the 
Union, though of far-reaching effect, is 
very short and simple in its language. 
It reads: 

“‘The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of 
sex. 
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“ ‘Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

“It followed practically the wording 
of the original amendment drafted by 
Susan B. Anthony in 1875, which read: 

““The right of citizens of the 

United States to vote shall not be 

denied or abridged by the United 

States or by any State on account of 

sex.’ 

“After the resolution had been passed 
by Congress it quickly received the neces- 
sary approval of the required three- 
fourths of the States. The first State 
to ratify the amendment was [Illinois on 
June 10, 1919, just six days after its pas- 
sage by Congress. The required thirty- 
sixth State was Tennessee on August 24, 
1920. The remarkable fight put up by the 
great suffrage leaders of the country in 
the State of Tennessee is still fresh in the 
memory of all those who took part in the 
many years of struggle to grant Equal 
Right to the women of America. The 
amendment, duly ratified, became part of 
the Constitution of the United States by 
proclamation of the Secretary of State on 
August 26, 1920, just two days after it 
had been ratified by the thirty-sixth State. 
Thereafter it was ratified by the States 
of Connecticut, September 14, 1920, and 
Vermont on February 8, 1921, making a 
total of 38 States which affirmatively ap- 
proved of the constitutional amendment. 
The States of Alabama, Virginia, and 
Maryland rejected the amendment. This 
left seven States, all of which did not 
take any action.primarily by reason that 
their Legislatures were not in session and 
the amendment having been duly ratified 
action later was no longer necessary. 
These seven States were all in favor of 
the amendment. 

“Tt can safely be said that no amend- 
ment added to the Constitution since its 
adoption was of more far-reaching and 
beneficial effect. No good, wholesome 
reason could ever be presented to justify 
denying, in a republic and a representa- 
tive government, the vote to the women. 
[Applause.] The wonder is that it took 
so many years to bring it about. The in- 
telligent participation of women in 
American politics during the 10 years of 
universal suffrage is the complete answer 
to every criticism and opposition raised 
against the proposition. The vote of the 
women throughout the country has had 
a great tendency to cleanse politics. 


-—fApplause.] Their vote is a great deal 


responsible for abolishing the old-type 
political boss. The women have shown 
a greater degree of independence than the 
men. Many of the old-style tactics prac- 
ticed in several States have been aban- 
doned since the doors of the polls were 
opened to women. 

“Better labor laws, school facilities, 
welfare measures, health, and home legis- 
lation naturally attract the women voter, 


and it is safe to say that in the States 
where women had the vote the most pro- 
gressive legislation on these subjects 
were enacted. Since women have had the 
vote throughout the country measures of 
these characters have found a place in 
the platform of all political parties. 

“Let us pause to pay tribute to Susan 
B. Anthony and Lucretia Mott, and with 
them the courageous and faithful pioneers 
of 1875 and their equally courageous, ef- 
fective, and efficient successors who 
fought the battle and won. [Applause. | 

“We all recall the first woman who 
graced this House, the efficient, progres- 
sive, able gentlewoman from Montana, 
Jeanette Rankin. She was followed by 
the gentlewoman from Oklahoma, Alice 
Robertson. Then came the gentlewoman 
from California, who replaced her splen- 


did and fine husband, James Nolan. I 


refer to Mrs. May Nolan, from California. 
We now have gracing this House and con- 
tributing to the making of legislation and 
to the thought of the country our able 
colleagues, every one of them a credit not 
only to her sex but to her State and 
country, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers; Mrs. 
Katherine Langley, of Kentucky; Mrs. 
Mary Norton, of New Jersey; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kahn, of California; Mrs. Pearl P. 
Oldfield, of Arkansas; Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick, of [llinois; Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, of Florida; and Mrs. Ruth Pratt, 
of New York. By the example that they 
have given, by the splendid work that they 
perform, and by the great public service 
which they render they have created the 
hope that we will have many more such 
gentlewomen in the House in the future.” 
{ Applause. ] 
M ANY women who had participated 
in the suffrage campaign attended 
the garden party held at National Head- 
quarters on observance of the anniver- 
sary. As Florence Bayard Hilles of the 
National Council and Mabel Vernon, 
executive secretary, spoke of dramatic 
events in the campaign for suffrage, many 
heads could be seen nodding throughout 
the audience—nodding not from drowsi- 
ness but from enthusiastic memories of 
their own part in that historic battle for 
the partial freedom of women won ten 
years ago. 

Mrs. Hilles presided, calling attention 
in her introductory remarks to the vic- 
tory won ten years before, and confessing 
that at that time she thought that win- 
ning the vote “ended all struggles for 
women.” Then she read from the “Declara- 
tion of Sentiments,” adopted at the 1848 
Women’s Rights Convention, and pointed 
out that more than sixty discriminations 
against women are still on the statute 
books of the nation and the States. 

Reading from newspaper clippings of 
ludicrous discriminations against women, 


Equal Rights 


such as exacting higher fines from them 
for smoking in forbidden places than 
from men smoking in the same places, 
Mrs. Hilles said -when the audience 
laughed at the silly ideas proclaimed 
about women in these clippings: 


“Yes, they sometimes make me laugh, 
too; but more often they make me want 
to swear.” 


Mrs. Hilles pointed out that in the 
world of sport, the strong are handicapped 
to give the weak a chance, but that in the 
industrial world the weak—or at least, 
the so-called “weaker sex”—are handi- 
capped for the benefit of the so-called 
stronger sex. 

Miss Vernon, in beginning her speech, 
said: 

“T naturally want to say: ‘Do you re- 
member—?’ For instance as my mind 
goes back to some of the most stirring 
events of the suffrage campaign, I want 
to say: Do you remember the suffrage 
parade in Washington in 1913 when the 
women were mobbed as they marched 
down Pennsylvania Avenue? Do you re- 
member the cold days we stood on hot 
bricks holding our banners in front of 
the White House? Do you remember 
when we dropped the banner from the 
House Gallery in front of President Wil- 
son with the question on it— ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, what will you do for woman suf- 
frage?’ Do you remember the songs we 
sang in prison—and so I could go on 
without end. 

“But | am rather wary of reminiscence 
today, remembering that a colleague re- 
cently said to me that when we begin to 
spend a great deal of time in reminiscence 
we are getting old. So today as we cele- 
brate this anniversary I would like to 
look not so much into the past as into 
the future. 

“The Susan B. Anthony Amendment 
was a Step toward equality. Today in the 
Senate another amendment was intro- 
duced that is the logical carrying out of 
the suffrage amendment. We want this 
amendment providing that men and 
women shall have Equal Rights to be the 
twentieth amendment to the United 
States Constitution. 

“T have just returned from a visit to 
a dozen cities where I spoke on indus- 
trial equality to women in business and 
the professions—women exedutives, ad- 
ministrators, women at the head of their 
own successful businesses, but even 


though wonderful advances have been 


made, women today are still finding that 
opportunity and recognition are not 
equal. To make them equal is the task 
we have before us—to win for women the 
right to do what they want to—the right 
to be themselves. As we do this, let us 
not forget for a _ single instant that, 
equality is not identity. Let us not be 
imitators of men, but let us be original— 
doing things in our own way even though 
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that way is untried and unprecedented. 
First of all let us clean up the laws con- 
cerning women so that the artificial 
handicap of middle-age legalities may not 
hamper us. We therefore call upon our 
nation for the speedy adoption of the 
Equal Rights Amendment and upon the 
nations of the world for ratification of 
the Equal Rights Treaty. 

“We give our respect, admiration and 
gratitude to the women who have brought 
us to the place we now stand. We put 
our trust and the uncompleted task into 
the hands of young women of today with 
confidence that they will carry forward 
the banners of equality and never lower 
them in defeat. 

“Let us here today call for the speedy 
passage of the amendment Senator Nye 
introduced today—why cannot we say the 
immediate passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment?” 

Again she ‘turned to reminiscences, re- 
minding her hearers of the banner borne 
in that great 1913 suffrage parade which 
was broken up by mobs, the banner which 
headed every parade and every demon- 
stration until that June 4, 1919, when 
the Senate finally passed the Equal Rights 
Amendment: 


“We Demand the Immediate Pas- 
sage of the Susan B. Anthony Amend- 
ment.” 


“Can we not say today with the same 
determination, ‘We demand the imme- 
diate passage of the Lucretia Mott 
Amendment?’” challenged Miss Vernon. 


“Tt all depends on how hard we women 
work for it,” is her answer to questions 
put to her throughout the country as to 
when the Equal Rights Amendment will 
be passed, Miss Vernon said. 


Emma Wold, treasurer of the Woman’s 
Party, then read the statements made by 
Senators Watson and Nye on the floor 
of the Senate. 


It was pointed out that Ida Husted 
Harper, suffrage pioneer and historian 
of the suffrage movement, was present, 
and she was cheered.. The meeting was 
thrown open to those who cared to speak, 
and Margaret Hopkins Worrell told some- 
thing of her part in the suffrage cam- 
paign, and urged every woman present 
to tell their representatives in Congress 
that they want the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment passed. 7 


“All the Senators and Congressmen need 
to know is that their constituents want 
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the amendment passed. They will then 
act,” she said. 

Some one in the audience called for 
Mrs. Richard Wainwright, recalling the 
work she did in the suffrage campaign. 
She spoke briefly, recalling the progress 
of women within her memory, paying a 
tribute to Alice Paul, and urging concen- 
trated work for the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, “to make this Republic what it 
ought to be.” 

It was then noted that Jessie Dell, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
was in the audience, and she was called 
upon. Miss Dell spoke of the former 
situation in the Government service, 
where she worked twenty-five years before 
being appointed Civil Service Commis- 
sioner by President Coolidge. Then Gov- 
ernment employees used to speak of some 
outstanding woman worker, saying, “It’s 
too bad that she has gone as far as a 
woman can go.” She spoke of the im- 
proved status of women in the Govern- 
ment, and the further equalization of the 
status of men and women needed. She 
then spoke glowingly of Alice Paul’s peer- 
less leadership and of her devotion of her 
life and mind and energies to Equal 
Rights between men and women. 


Branches Celebrate Anniversary 


ORD has already been received 
W at National Headquarters of the 

observances held by _ several 
branches of the National Woman’s Party 
on June 4 celebrating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the resolution 
sending the Susan B. Anthony Amend- 
ment to the States for ratification, and 
upon every occasion the demand for full 
Equal Rights was placed before the 
people. 

In Richmond, Virginia, Mrs. Benjamin 
Lowenstein spoke over the radio calling 
attention to the anniversary and explain- 
ing the Equal Rights program. Radio 
talks were also made in Detroit, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Baltimore and in other 
cities. 

The Houston (Texas) Branch passed a 
resolution and sent it to Senators Morris 
Sheppard and Tom Connally of Texas, 
and Representative Daniel E. Garrett, 
thanking them for their support of the 
Susan B. Anthony Amendment ten years 
ago, Senator Sheppard in the Senate and 
Senator Connally and Representative 
Garrett then in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and urging them to support and 
work for the Lucretia Mott Amendment. 

Florence Sterling, chairman, wires Na- 
tional Headquarters that nearly all the 
Houston members were present at the 
meeting held at her home. Pictures of 
Susan B. Anthony were placed on a pedes- 
tal and decorated with marigolds and 
purple and gold ribbons. | 

The New Haven (Connecticut) Branch 


held a dinner at the Yale University 
Faculty Club. Frances Terrell, chairman 
of the branch, introduced the toastmaster, 
Dr. Louise d’Schweimitz, who presented 


the speakers—Frances Roberts of New. 


York, secretary of the Industrial Coun- 
cil of the Woman’s Party; and Dean 
Annie Goodrich of the Yale Graduate 
School of Nursing, chairman of the 
Nurses’ Council. | 

Miss Roberts spoke of the battle of 
women in industry against the so-called 
protective measures which are in fact 
a means of keeping her from earning her 
living. She made a plea for new workers 
for the cause of giving women first of 
all an equal, competitive footing with 
men in the economic world. 

Speaking from her wide experience in 
caring for both men and women in ill- 
ness and in health, Dean Goodrich said 
that men and women should work ‘to- 
gether, not for the protection of women, 
but for the protection of youth. Dean 
Goodrich stated that women are no 
weaker physically or morally than men, 
and do not need protection by law except 
such protection as is needed by any adult, 
male or female. ies 

Guests from the American Association 
of University Women, the Connecticut 
League of Women Voters, and Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs were 
present at the dinner. 

The New Jersey State Branch held two 
celebrations simultaneously, one at Cam- 
den in charge of Helen Paul, sister of 


Alice Paul, and one at Jersey City in 
charge of Mrs. George T. Vickers. Mrs. 
Vickers was very active in the suffrage 
campaign in New Jersey, having been 
president of the New Jersey Equal Fran- 
chise Society. 


The Illinois State Branch broadcast 
from Station WMAQ (Chicago Daily 
News), with a half-hour program of music 
and a speech on the anniversary and on 


the Equal Rights Amendment by Bar- 
bara Bever. | 


Fifteen members of the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Orchestra, led by Ebba Sundstrom, 
provided the music, and the program went 
off beautifully. 


Jean Milholland, mother of Inez Mil- 
holland, who gave her life for suffrage, 
having been stricken on tthe platform 
just after she had cried, “Mr. President, 
how long must women wait for justice?” 
sent the following telegram to Mabel 
Vernon, executive secretary of the Wom- 
an’s Party, on the occasion of the anni- 
versary : 

“Wish I could be with you today to 
join in the victory brought about by you 
brave pioneers. I am sure we are all 
thinking of one of the very bravest of 
your number, dear Inez, who died so 
gallantly for the cause. How she would 
rejoice with you were she here. Her 
beautiful spirit, however, will be with 
you honored and remembered by all 
women now and in the years ahead. We 
all send congratulations, especially me.” 


| 
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Maryland Celebrates Suffrage Day 


EARLY ten years ago Albert Cabell 

Ritchie, Governor of the Free State 
| of Maryland, refused to sign the 
proclamation declaring the political eman- 
cipation of Maryland women. Under his 
leadership Maryland was one of the few 
States which did not ratify the Nine- 
teenth Amendment and which did not 
grant to her faithful daughters the rights 
of citizenship. 

On May 23, 1929, this same Governor 
was asked to issue a proclamation setting 
aside June the fourth as Suffrage Day 
and the following is the letter received in 
response to that appeal: 


Dear Miss KENNARD: 

I received your favor of May 23rd on 
my return the other day from a short 
trip to the Hot Springs. I note the re- 
quest of the Maryland Branch of the 


National Woman’s Party that I proclaim’ 


Tuesday, June 4th, as Suffrage Day. I 
am only too glad, of course, to do anything 
which may be appropriate in recognition 
of the right to vote which the Suffrage 
Amendment conferred on the women of 
this and other States. It hardly seems 
to me, however, that there is any occasion 
at this time for an official proclamation 
on the subject. Certainly one would not 
be needed for the success of whatever cele- 
bration your organization may contem- 
plate, and I really think that proclama- 
tions formally setting aside certain days 
for certain purposes have become so fre- 
quent lately as to lose almost entirely 
the effect which the idea was intended to 
have. I think that the actual use of the 
franchise by the women of the State is 
the best recognition of the privilege con- 
ferred upon them, and that nothing would 
be gained by giving official designation 
to the day the event will be celebrated. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT C. RITCHIE, 
Governor. 


With future events casting their 
lengthening shadows darkly before and 
a gubernatorial contest looming on the 
horizon, the Maryland Branch feels that 
it will not be long now before June the 
fourth will be known as Suffrage Day and 
will be celebrated as such by women 
throughout the State. However, although 
it would have given great pleasure to the 
enfranchised women citizens to have had 
the tenth anniversary of the passage of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment pro 
claimed as Suffrage Day in Maryland, 
plans went forward to make the occasion 
a gala one. Through the influence of 
Arthur Perkins, son of one of the mem- 
bers of the Maryland Branch, Amelia 
Himes Walker broadcasted in Baltimore 
over Station WFBR at two o’clock in the 


afternoon on “Women and Suffrage,” and 


By Florence Elizabeth Kennard, 
Executive Secretary of the Maryland 
Branch of the National 
Woman's Party 


in Baltimore County at Sylvanside, 
Catonsville, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Ogle from three o’clock in the 
afternoon until nine at night on the lawn 
of the beautiful old estate there was a 
large gathering which befittingly cele- 
brated the occasion. There were cards 
and conversation and reminiscences, and 
the greeting of old friends and.the meet- 
ing of new, with a delicious supper served 
at six o’clock with tables scattered all 
over the lawn under the magnificent trees. 

After supper the guests gathered on the 
western slope where asthetic dancing was 
most artistically and beautifully done by 
the pupils of the Roberts-Beach School of 
Catonsville. The last dance was symbolic 
—“Liberty”—with a lighted torch held 
the audience spell-bound, and then holding 
the torch aloft floated over to the grassy 
knoll some distance away and lighted the 
fire of “Liberty” around which everyone 
then gathered to listen to the speeches. 

Amelia Himes Walker made a de- 


lightful and appropriate opening speech 


and then introduced State Senator John 


L. Meyers, who said that Woodrow Wil- 
son had advised the women during the 
suffrage days to have a little patience— 
they would get the franchise by and by; 
and now that suffrage had come he felt 
sure that the “ladies’” wishes would be 
respected since in politics they had in- 
creased from a handful and were now a 
multitude. He closed by saying, “I will 
do anything you ask me to if I go back 
to the Legislature, which I hope not to 
do.” 

Dr. Nellie V. Mark, veteran suffragist 
with a vivid personality, then followed 
and kept everyone in gales of laughter by 
her original remarks and reminiscences. 


‘Dr. Mark forty-four years ago started 


the first Suffrage organization in Balti- 
more. 

State Senator Harry O. Levin who 
introduced the Jury Service Bill into 
the Senate and made a splendid speech 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in its behalf was the next speaker and 
at some length gave advice as to how 
the women could succeed in having the 
bills passed in which they were interested 
if they would only all work together, 


- every organization, every group, every 


unit, every woman without one single dis- 
senting . voice. 

Mrs. Walker very aptly said in- reply 
to this speech that men differ very greatly 


in beliefs, in theories, in methods, in 


thought, why then should men be insist- 
ent that each and every woman be moti- 
vated by the identical beliefs and con- 


victions? The last speaker was Ruth 
Allison Hudnut, Feminist and writer, 
who, as usual, completely capitivated the 
audience by her wit and originality. 


She said in part: “In the ‘Doctor’s 
Dilemma,’ by Bernard Shaw, the two 
worthies, Dr. Walpole and Sir Ralph 
Bloomington Bonington, discuss the con- 
dition of the lovely opera singer some- 
what in this fashion: 


“Sir Ralph asks, ‘Have you forgotten 
the lovely opera singer I sent to have the 


growth taken from her vocal chords?” 


“Walpole: ‘Great heavens, man, you 
don’t mean to say you sent her for a 
throat operation!’ 


“Sir Ralph: ‘You removed her nuci- 
form sac. Well, well! Force of habit! 
Force of habit! Never mind, ne-e-ever 
mind. She got back her voice after it 
and thinks you are the greatest surgeon 
alive, and so you are, so you are, 80 
you are.’ 

“It seems almost blasphemous to com- 
pare suffrage with the nuciform sac on 
this tenth anniversary — suffrage, won 
after seventy-five years of agitation and 
sacrifice, but many women, like the opera 
singer thought, in removing the nuciform 
sac or political disabilities, they had se- 
cured a cure and freedom from discrimi- 
nation. But the growth in the throat 
containing all the other disabilities re- 
mains and not until this more radical 
operation is performed — the sweeping 
away all discriminations by the Equal 
Rights Amendment — can Equal Rights 
be assured. Thus while we are grateful 
to. lose our nuciform sac, we are looking 
forward with still more anticipation to 
the more radical and complete operation. 

“Most men and some women objected 
to the removal of this political disability. 
It was affirmed that women would have 
to go to dirty polls—become coarsened— 
lose male protection and men would lose 
respect for them. One author, writing 
last year on female advance said, ‘when 
woman enters the lists with men she 
must surrender much of the chivalrous 
consideration’ long accorded her in the 
mores. This same author has devoted 
an entire volume to picturing woman’s 
inferior and depressed condition through 
the ages. 


“But many believed that the operation 
on the nuciform sac would have disas- 
trous results on the female body. In fact 
she would lose her dainty femininity and © 
instead of being a slight creature of wiles 
and smiles take on a form of masculine 
aspect even to bulging muscles and hairy 
visage. 

“Camouflage is still used to thwart the 
advance of women. Fool them with sup- 
posed privileges and if necessary operate 
on something, but leave the growth in 
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the throat alone. How did it happen 
that it took so long to have the nuciform 
sac removed and that we still have not 
secured the more radical operation? 

“There are many causes and reasons, 
for example the fallacy that women are 
always weaker than men. There is no 
proof of this; the modern woman is longer 
lived than the man and is also working 
outside the home, frequently bearing two 
heavy burdens. 

“If size be the criterion, small men 
should also have been dominated by large 
persons of both sexes which is by no 
means the case. : 

“There is affection for man, conserva- 


Woman's Status in Civil Service 

HE man’s minimum is still the wom- 

an’s maximum in the higher grades 
in the British Civil Service, says Oppor- 
tunity, official organ of women Civil Ser- 
vice employes in England. Women’s or- 
ganizations demanded that candidates for 
Parliament support the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, and they hope that 
the new House of Commons will move 
toward equality in the Civil Service. 
Women made up nearly one-fourth of the 
total Government staff on January 1. 


Belgian Women Denied Vote 
TD ELGIAN women will not be able to 
vote in the June provincial elections, 
as the Belgian Senate has refused by a 
vote of 69 to 54 to extend their suffrage 
rights to include provincial elections. 
Belgian women already have votes in com- 
munal elections, but the Socialists and 
the Liberals are opposed to an extension 
of the right to vote, according to the 
Woman’s Leader (England), while Ro- 
man Catholic members brought forward 
the proposal for extension of the fran- 
chise. 


Medical Women in Paris 

HE second quinquennial meeting of 

the Medical Wamen’s International 
Association was held in Paris April 10-15. 
Two hundred and six medical women at- 
tended, representing twenty countries— 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 


land, United States of America, and Yugo- 


Slavia. 

In the course of a lecture given at the 
Royal Institute recently, Professor T. F. 
Tout, late of Manchester University, 


stated that in the course of his researches 
into medisval records he had discovered 
that in the fourteenth century women 
were practicing as doctors in France and 
were struggling for recognition. z 


tism and self-sacrifice. The last-named 
makes for the continued idea of sex- 
inferiority. This is used as the reason 
for woman’s subordinate position by some 
authors. Women, they say, are passive, 
industrious, imitative, docile and patient, 
passive and resigned, with no achieve- 
ments and cannot rate with second or 
third-rate men, whereas men are aggres- 
sive, militant and original. Man works 
at high pressure and hates monotony, 
while women like the monotonous tasks 
of the kitchen. | 

“Are women inferior? As long as 
women give up self-achievement in their 
twenties they cannot go as far as men 


Feminist Notes 


Saved France, But Unfit to Vote 
EMINISTS in France, moved to mili- 
tancy by the persistent refusal to en- 
franchise them, celebrated the Joan of 
Are anniversary by placing on her statue 

a wreath bearing the inscription: 

“To Jeanne d’Are, who saved 
France, but who today would be ad- 
judged unworthy to elect a municipal 
councillor.” 

The League for Women’s Rights chose 
this dramatic way to express their de- 
mand for suffrage. A few hours later the 
police commissioner ordered the inscrip- 
tion removed. It still remains, however, 
in the minds of France and much of the 
rest of the world. 


Brazil College Women Organize 
N order to encourage and assist the 
education of women in Brazil and to 
aid and protect women graduates, the 
Universitaria Feminina has been founded 
in Rio de Janeiro. The president is Car- 
men Vellasco Portinho, a graduate engi- 
neer of the Escola Polytechnica of Rio de 
Janeiro, and the vice-president is Eloisa 
Marinho, a graduate in philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. An invitation to 
serve on the directorate has been extended 
to Bertha Lutz, the Feminist leader, and 
also to other well-known Brazilian women. 


Expert Janitor 
HEN the Philadelphia Building 
Congress recently awarded eighty- 
one certificates of merit for conspicuous 
service in the various operations per- 
formed in the construction and manage- 
ment of buildings, Reba Carey was the 
only woman included in the awards. Her 
certificate announces that she is an expert 
in the cleaning and care of buildings. 
John Irwin Bright, chairman of the 
award committee, made the following 
statement of Mrs. Carey’s work: 
“The last name and the place of honor 
is reserved for Mrs. Reba Carey. Strictly 


speaking, Mrs. Carey is not connected in 
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and so are called inferior. It is not 
sportsman-like to bind the limbs of one 
and then expect her to race with the 
other and go as far.” . 

Miss Hudnut then gave a human nature 
sketch, a most amusing parody, showing 
the United States Senate in action and 
exemplifying the standard of values enter- 
tained by some Senators relative to the 
rights of the two sexes. , 

At the completion of the meeting the 
Secretary was instructed to forward to 
all Maryland members of Congress copies 
of a resolution demanding the immediate 


passage of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. 


any way with the building industry, but 
she cares for the structures provided by 
you. Her huge building is spotless. There 
are no neglected corners. She directs with 
tact a large force of cleaning women, so 
the title of Forewoman in Cleaning and 
Care of Buildings was invented and in- 
scribed on her certificate of co-operating 
master craftsmen.” 


Women and the Churches 

HE 141st General Assembly of the 

Presbyterian Church of the United 
States voted unanimously in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on May 25 to submit to the 
214 presbyteries of the church overtures 
which would make women eligible for 
ordination as ministers, as elders, and as 
lay evangelists. There was no debate. If 
the overtures are approved by a majority 
of the presbyteries, women will be equal 
with men in the law of this church. 

Just fourteen days before this occurred 
in St. Paul, the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, meeting in Memphis, Tennessee, re- 
jected a motion which would have barred 
women from addressing the convention. 


Woman Grain Expert 
ORA HIND, commercial and financial 
editor of the Manitoba Free Press, is 
said to know more about cattle and crops 
than the most experienced farmers. She 
has lived all her life in Canada and thirty- 
five years ago settled in Winnipeg, where 
she attended farmers’ conventions as a 
shorthand writer, and at the same time 
took up the study of grains and cattle. 
Today her opinion of crops is said to set 
the standard all over North America and 
affect the grain market of the world. 


Woman Elected in Ukraine 
OLDE LISS was elected a member 
of the All-Ukrainian Sik, the Central 
Executive Committee and the governing 
body in the Soviet system. She is only 30 
years old, and is the first Jewish woman 
to hold such a post. 
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Newe file thei Field 


Porto Rico Women Organize for 
Equal Rights 
OLLOWING the Porto Rican Legisla- 
ture’s adoption of limited suffrage for 


Porto Rican women, the Liga Social Sufra- 


gista, affiliated with the National Wom- 
an’s Party, is reorganizing to obtain full 
Equal Rights between men and women in 
the island. 

Ricarda L. de Ramos, president of the 
organization, writes to Mary Moss Well- 
born at National Headquarters of the 
Woman’s Party: 

“At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of our League, held the sixth of this 
month (May), resolutions were adopted 
regarding the future activities of the 
League as a result of the legislation re- 
cently adopted for restricted woman suf- 
frage. 

“Therefore, we make use of this oppor- 
tunity to express anew our thanks for 
your valuable co-operation and undis- 
mayed interest for our cause. The rights 
recently granted are far from being that 
which we strive for; nevertheless, we find 
ourselves in a better position to work 
more effectively toward the attainment of 
Equal Rights. * * * 

“This League still insists on con- 
gressional legislation amending our Or- 
ganic Act to the extent that suffrage be 
not limited on account of sex. Your co- 
operation will be most highly esteemed. 
Before closing we must thank you for your 
cablegram, which was given publicity 
through the United Press, congratulating 
us for the attainment of the restricted 
franchise.” 

It is the true Feminist spirit to continue 
the fight until full equality is won, and 
until equal suffrage is written into Porto 
Rico’s organic law. 


Advertising Women for Equal Rights 
HE Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago at their regular meeting on April 

23 unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

“Whereas, the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Chicago is composed of a 
group of women who believe that 
women have the right to earn their 
living on the same terms as men, and 

“Whereas, we believe that any law 

_which limits the hours which women 

may work without at the same time 
limiting men to the same number of 
hours will result in great discrimina- 
tion against working women, and 

“Whereas, wherever similar legisla- 
tion has been passed it has resulted 
in throwing out of employment large 
numbers of girls and women and their 
jobs given to men, subjecting these 
girls to great moral hazards to tide 


over the period of unemployment and 
readjustment, and 
“Whereas, all restrictive legislation 
- works as a handicap for women in 
their effort to reach the top in any 
profession or business ; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we oppose the 
passage of House Bill 414 providing 
for an eight-hour working day for 
women and ask that you vote and 
work against the measure.” 

The resolution was sent to members of 
the Illinois State Legislature. 

The National Woman’s Party welcomes 
the Chicago Women’s Advertising Club to 
the large numbers of organizations of 
self-supporting women who insist upon 
equality in industrial legislation. 


Headquarters Recruits 
LIZABETH COOPER of Columbus, 
Mississippi, has just come to the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party Headquarters in 


Washington to take part in the summer 


campaign for Equal Rights. She is one 
of the youngest workers in the Woman’s 
Party. 

She was graduated from Mississippi 
State College for Women in Columbus, 
Mississippi, in 1925. She has been a 
teacher of aesthetic dancing and of pri- 
mary work in Memphis, Tennessee, for 
the past year. 

Louise Wise of Nashville, Tennessee, ar- 
rived in Washington on May 20 to take 
up the secretarial work at Headquarters. 
Miss Wise is a young Southern woman 
who joins the Woman’s Party work 
through her interest in Equal Rights. 


Attend Women’s Clubs Meeting 
NNE CLEMENT ROTTER, Harriett 
O. Smith, and Mrs. Clinton M. Barr, 
officers of the Milwaukee Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, attended the 
meeting of the Biennial Council of Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 27- 
June 1. 
Mrs. Rotter interviewed a number of 
the directors of the Council in behalf of 
Equal Rights. A letter from her urging 


that the Federation put on its program 


the study of discriminations against 
women was considered at an exeeutive 
meeting of the directors and the matter 
placed in the hands of the first vice-presi- 
dent, Grace Morrison Poole of Brockton, 
Massachusetts, 

Mrs. Rotter conferred with Mrs. Poole 
after the executive meeting and arranged 
for further conference with her in the 


fall after Mrs. Poole returns from Italy. 


After the meeting at Swampscott Mrs. 
Smith, who has been spending several 
weeks at National Headquarters, re- 


turned to Milwaukee, and Mrs. Barr came 
to Washington for a short stay at Na- 
tional Headquarters. Upon her return to 
Milwaukee, Mrs. Barr will put before the 
Milwaukee Woman’s Club, of which she is 
an officer, a proposal that the club make, 
during the coming year, an intensive study 
of discriminations in the laws against 
women. 


Mississippi to Organize 

OUISE WIER has just returned to 
the National Woman’s Party Head- 
quarters in Washington after a visit to 
her home in Starkville, Mississippi. While 
in Mississippi Miss Wier gave a tea at 
which she explained the principles and 
program of the Woman’s Party. She dis- 
cussed the recent activities in Congress, 
on behalf of the Equal Rights Amend- | 
ment, and the legislative work in the va 
rious States. The importance of organi- 

zation of women was stressed. 
New recruits for the Woman’s Party 
were secured. Miss Wier reports good 
prospects for the organization of a strong 


committee in Mississippi. The laws re- 


garding women in Mississippi are better 
than those in most States, but the new 
members are anxious to line up the Con- 
gressmen from the State in favor of the 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
Miss Wier is a graduate of Mississippi 
State College for Women at Columbus, 
Mississippi. She was a teacher of music 
in Mississippi before coming to Washing- 
ton in 1928 to join in the work for Equal 
Rights. She has been engaged in the 
Woman’s Party activities in Washington 


during the past year. 
Miss Wier is one of the leading young 


women in the Equal Rights movement. 


A Founder Dies 


RS. JULIUS ROSENWALD of Chi- 

cago, a Founder of the National 

Woman’s Party, died at her home in Chi. 
cago on May 23 after a long illness. 

Mrs. Rosenwald was the wife of Julius 
Rosenwald, multimillionaire mail order 
house executive and philanthropist. She 
was also very active in philanthropic 
and social work, being interested in Gir] 
Scout activities as well as in the work of 
the Woman’s Party for Equal Rights be- 
tween nen and women. She was married 
to Mr. Rosenwald in 1890, her maiden 
name being Augusta Nussbaum. 

She had been ill most of the time since 
1926. 
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